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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS : HIS CONCEPTION OF 
THE MESSIAHSHIP. 



By Professor Benj. W. Bacon, D.D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



All the gospels prefix to the story of Jesus' public career a 
more or less complete account of his Messianic call from God, 
and in contrast with it a mysterious counter-effort of the prince 
of darkness. The accounts show that the baptismal vision and 
the temptation have a close relation to one another, and that as 
events they both precede the time when Jesus had disciples. 
We may accordingly rest with confidence in the conviction that 
this scene from the most intimate experience of Jesus T was 
related to the disciples by Jesus himself, on some occasion which 
required an unveiling of his inner experience of the divine 
call to be the Messiah, and his determination of what should 
follow " if thou art the Son of God." Professor Sanday in his 
article, "Jesus Christ," in the Hastings Bible Dictionary, Vol. II, 
thus briefly states a conclusion which critical investigation has 
long been approaching : 

One remarkable glimpse is afforded us into the state of the inner con- 
sciousness of the Son of Man after his baptism. Strictly speaking, this 
would not have been available as yet to the spectator. It was probably not 
at this early date that it was disclosed, even to those nearest and dearest to 
him. Still the disclosure must have been made by the Lord himself during 
his lifetime ; and the extent to which it has found its way into all the syn- 
optics shows that it must have had a somewhat wide diffusion among the 
main body of the disciples. 

As such a " glimpse into the state of the inner conscious- 
ness of the Son of Man after his baptism" we have now to 
consider this strange symbolic 2 narrative. But we may well 

1 A prelude to which Mark appears almost to give a title of its own as " The 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God." 

2 In the same article Professor Sanday writes : " The narratives of the temptation 
are upon the face of them symbolical. Only in the form of symbols was it possible 
to present to the men of that day a struggle so fought out in the deepest recesses of 
the soul." 
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seek first to know something of the circumstances and purpose 
of its narration. 

There is, in fact, nothing presumptuous in the attempt to fix 
with precision the very occasion on which it was first narrated. 
There was but one occasion on which Jesus broached the ques- 
tion of his own Messianic claims to the disciples. Earlier than 
Csesarea Philippi it cannot have been, for nothing can be more 
certain than the withholding by Jesus up to this time of direct 
assertions of his Messianic calling and office, at least in the full 
sense which our narrative is expressly designed to set forth? 
Neither can any appropriate later occasion be suggested. On 
the contrary, some account of his Messianic call, and the sense 
in which he proposed to pursue it, was unavoidably due to 
Jesus' disciples at the time when he revealed to them the full 
character of his mission. We shall appreciate far more 
adequately the condensed meaning of this whole prelude to the 
gospel if we realize that it must have formed the central 
element of the revelation of his true mission and the martyr- 
dom with which it must soon be crowned, which Jesus made to 
the Twelve at Qesarea Philippi. It was after the time when the 
violent collision with "the scribes who came down from Jerusa- 
lem" 4 had put an end to the period of sowing during which 
Jesus had preached personally and by his disciples through all 
Galilee the advent and nature of the kingdom of God, that 
Jesus, now an exile from his field of labor, and fully realizing 
that the time had come for decisive action, led the Twelve to 
this remote heathen region and deliberately propounded to them 
the question of his own personality. In an earlier article 5 I 
have given my reasons for supposing the original context of 
the story of the baptism and temptation to have been the fol- 
lowing : Matt. 16:13-20, then the substance of Matt. 3:13, 
16-17; 4: 1— 11 in the first person, as in the Gospel according 

*N. B. Matt. 16 : 14, 17, 20. 

« Proleptically mentioned in Mark 3 : 22. The controversy in Mark 3 : 22-30, if 
not the entire section 3 : 20-35, has been removed from the connection of 7 : 1 ff . to 
bring the saying 3:35 into connection with 3: 13-19. Cf. the parallels in Matt. 
12 : 22-50; Luke 11 : 14-54 ; also B. Weiss, Markusevangelium, ad loc. 

s American Journal of Theology, July, 1898. 
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to the Hebrews; then 16:21-23, 26-28; 17:10-13. A flood 
of light is at once thrown by this means on the difficult verses 
16:23 ("Get thee behind me, Satan;" cf. 4: 10), 26 ("gaining 
the whole world ;" cf. 4:8, 9), and especially 17:10-13 (the 
objection that Elijah was to come first, i.e., before the Messiah), 
which should not be separated from chap. 16. At present I can 
only ask a re-reading of these passages in the order named, and 
proceed to draw from them what I believe to be Jesus' own con- 
ception of his Messiahship, presented to a certain extent enigmat- 
ically, as he was wont, and as the nature of the subject almost 
demanded — presented in a form of symbolism which, though 
not unexampled among his many types of parabolic teaching, is 
decidedly unusual, and yet must have been long premeditated 
and carefully adapted to the limitations of his hearers. 

Of the baptismal vision we need only say that it by no 
means implies any experience of ecstasy or trance, such as is 
foreign to all that we know of Jesus' physical nature, and to his 
religious feeling and intercourse with the Father. If we assume 
nothing of the kind to account for the unstudied paraphrase of 
Isa. 14: 12 in Luke 10 : 18, "I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven," it is not required for the explanation of such a 
saying as : "I saw heaven opened, and the Spirit descending 
as it were a dove, and resting upon me." For the bath qol, 
besides the stereotyped character of the metaphor, we need 
only refer to Jesus' words to Peter in what would seem to 
have been once the immediately preceding context: "Flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father which 
is in heaven." 

We have not, it is true, other instances of Jesus speaking in 
these terms of his conflicts with Satan (unless we so consider the 
immediately succeeding rebuke to Peter), though they are not 
infrequent in Paul ; 6 but we have in Luke 22 : 31 a paraphrase of 
Job 1 :6-i2, in which the impending temptation of the disciples 
is referred to by Jesus under the same personifying symbolism. 
In view of such parallels, and of the increasing light which in 
our day is being shed upon the symbolism of haggadic teachers, 

*E. g., 1 Thess. 2:18. 
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it is no wonder that the theory which treats the temptation story 
as an actual vision instead of an inward experience of undefined 
duration related under this literary form, no longer satisfies. It 
is less easy to reach agreement as to the precise conceptions 
which the three temptations were intended to set forth. 

Scholars are practically agreed that the essence of the 
temptation consists in the opposition of the current lower ideal 
of the Messianic kingdom to the higher as conceived in Jesus' 
own mind. But while we have every reason to regard the three 
instances related as typical, and not mere individual occurrences, 
still we must remember that Jesus was relating, however enig- 
matically, his actual mental experience. The suggestions, accord- 
ingly, which in the parable are placed in Satan's mouth, must stand 
for things which were real problems to Jesus, though by no means 
necessarily originating in his own mind. Problems would be inevi- 
tably forced upon his mind with overwhelming energy from the 
moment that the work of the Messianic redemption appeared to 
devolve by divine appointment upon his shoulders. And these 
problems would be of the most real and practical character. 
What did it involve ? If he is the Son of God, what must he do ? 
The strong expression of Mark, "immediately the Spirit driveth 
him into the wilderness," is the very truth of nature. 

From the form of the baptismal vision itself we can see how 
immeasurably more spiritual than even the Baptist's must have 
been from the outset Jesus' conception of the kingdom of God. 
His unsullied fellowship with God had appeared even in boy- 
hood in the utterance, "Wist ye not that I would be engaged in 
what concerns my Father?" This present experience was but 
the opening of the bud. It surely was not John's preaching of fiery 
judgment and the winnowing harvester of God, still less the 
political or apocalyptic dreams of Zealot or Pharisee, that sug- 
gested the vision of the opening heaven and descending dove. 
That, and the voice with its title "the Beloved," its suggestion of 
the gentle greatness of the servant of Jehovah of Isa. 61 : 1-4, 
and the echo of this scene in Jesus' own sermon in Nazareth so 
shortly after,' reveal the ideals of Jesus. The type of 

1 Luke 4 : 16-22. 
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experience set forth in this story of the call makes it certain 
that Jesus' conception of the kingdom had been, from we know 
not how long before, essentially that of the restoration of the 
lost son to the father's house, man's peace with God through 
filial trust and obedience, bringing in its train all external and 
material blessings. But as yet there had been no occasion to 
differentiate his conception from that of the Baptist or of others 
who were "waiting for the kingdom." 

Over against this purer ideal stood now the stereotyped 
popular expectation of a kingdom essentially consisting in 
material good. It is not strange that the most universally cur- 
rent symbol to describe it was that of the marriage feast of 
Messiah and Israel, his bride. Blessed should he be who should 
eat bread in the kingdom of God. To "sit down [at table] 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom " was a syno- 
nym for participation in the redemption. It is the chosen figure 
of the most beautiful of the Messianic psalms, which pictures 
Israel's Shepherd, after he has led them through the valley of 
the shadow of death, preparing a table before them in the pres- 
ence of their enemies, anointing their heads with (festal) oil, 
and filling their cup to overflowing. Rabbinic legend later 
specified even the viands of the feast. It expected now that the 
"prophet like unto Moses" would signalize his coming by outdo- 
ing the great miracle of Moses, who gave them bread from heaven 
to eat in the wilderness. Later Jesus himself had to confront this 
demand in the synagogue in Capernaum. What wonder if now, 
in the wilderness, an echo from the hungry multitude clamoring 
to be fed is borne to his mental ear ? There, by anticipation, 
Jesus met the demand for material good as the essence of the 
kingdom. The conflict was real, though short. Israel's true 
famine is " not a famine of bread nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord." If he is the Son of God, it will 
not be by turning the stones of this wilderness to bread, for 
" man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of God." The answer is the typical 
answer of Jesus to every disposition to invert the true order of 
spiritual and material. It reveals him, not as indifferent to 
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material good, but as subordinating it to moral and spiritual 
good. It proves him the uncompromising idealist in aim. The 
redemption he will seek must be a spiritual redemption. 

We recognize still more readily in the second temptation the 
stereotyped features of the current apocalyptic Messianism. Its 
hero plunges unharmed from the highest battlement of the 
temple. He is upheld invulnerable by legions of angels, while he 
drives before him the hostile armies of aliens. If, then, one is 
called to be the Son of God, must he not rely upon such means as 
these ? Will not his puny strength succumb at once before the 
myriad dangers that surround him ? Such is the type of the second 
temptation. It is no longer a question of loftiness of aim, but the 
converse, a question of the efficacy of means. Idealism which 
refuses to advance by the slow and unostentatious way of God's 
choosing, tempting God, as Israel at Meribah tempted him, 8 by 
refusing to advance unless some visible token were vouchsafed of 
almighty interposition on their behalf, is as fatal to success and as 
presumptuous as disloyalty to the divine ideal. 9 The contrast of 
the Christ who casts himself down from the pinnacle of the 
temple, expecting angelic aid, with the Christ who simply takes 
up the work of God in his simplicity, leaving God to meet the 
dangers and difficulties of his servant by such aid as he shall 
see fit to render, reveals one of the profoundest elements of 
strength in Jesus' character, the strength that is "made perfect 
in weakness." The sublimest and most uncompromising of all 

8 Exod. 17 : 7. 

'Here lies the key to the supernaturalism o£ Jesus. "AH things are possible " 
for him whose aim is God's aim, but absolutely on condition that he seek it after 
God's way, and one must often read in the course of events "the signs of the times," 
as the prophets did, what that way is. It is presumption to assume that it must be as 
we would choose. Thus in Gethsemane there was no doubt that his aim to achieve 
the redemption was God's : the doubt was whether the cup of humiliation and death 
was the unavoidable way. The approach of the betrayer's band was taken as the 
answer. It was " enough." The hour was come. But Jesus was " strengthened," 
not weakened, by finding the Father's way to be not his own. The healings, espe- 
cially the surrender and flight of the " evil spirits," on the other hand, had revealed to 
him that "the Son of Man had authority" in both the physical and moral sphere ; for 
" the power of God was with him to heal." But only " an evil and adulterous genera- 
tion " would presume upon this to anticipate God's action by calling for " a sign from 
heaven." 
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idealists in aim, in method Jesus is the purest opportunist. God's 
way is the way he will take, though it lead to Gethsemane and 
Golgotha. Such is Jesus' conception of the practical. 

It is hard to understand how the third temptation could ever 
have been taken as representing a suggestion deliberately enter- 
tained in the mind of Jesus. To suppose that "the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them " were a bribe which actually 
offered inducements to him to fall down and worship the evil 
one is a companion-piece in absurdity to the suggestion that 
the tempter himself could so imagine. Here there can be no 
question whatever of the personality to which the suggestion is 
really due. The representation of the Messiah seated on the 
throne of David, with the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
of them poured out at his feet, is Israel's ideal stripped of its 
mask of religion and revealed as mere selfish, godless ambition. 
Personally this ideal could have no attraction for Jesus, but its 
existence presented none the less a problem, and that of the 
hardest. Political deliverance, the exchange of bondage under 
the hated yoke of Rome for a world-empire eclipsing even 
Rome's in splendor, appealed to high and low as the necessary 
preliminary to the kingdom of God, if not its most essential 
feature. The heroic wars of independence of the Hasmonaeans, 
followed by misgovernment, oppression, and anarchy worse than 
before at the hands of the Hasmonaean rulers themselves, had 
weaned few, if any, in Israel from the dream of happiness 
through political emancipation. The oath which God sware to 
Abraham their father was still, even to the father of the Baptist, 
"That we should be saved from our enemies, and from the hand 

of all that hate us That he would grant us that we, 

being delivered out of the hand of our enemies, might serve him 
without fear" (Luke i: 73 f.). It required a deeper penetration 
than even that of John himself not to be "stumbled" in one 
whose offer of redemption to his disciples was only that they 
should "know the truth, and the truth should make them free." 
And do we imagine that Jesus was indifferent to this consensus 
of opinion ? On the contrary, we come very far short of appre- 
ciating his attitude toward the teachings of his home and youth, 
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and the patriotic hopes of his people, if we imagine he could 
uproot from his heart without a struggle the dearest faith of 
Israel's greatest and best, the enthusiastic hope of the man who 
to him was "greater than a prophet, greater than all that are 
born of woman" (Matt. 11:9-11). And yet, as in the wilder- 
ness he stood face to face with his God-appointed task, consid- 
ering with what aim and by what means he must perform it, the 
glamour faded from that splendid dream. The kingdom of God, 
if only a magnified kingdom of David, founded on war and 
violence, measured by the glory and power of the few, extorted 
from toiling, bleeding myriads, is but the kingdom of Satan, the 
prince of this world, in another form. It "savored not the 
things that be of God, but the things that be of men." Yet to 
oppose it would involve the necessity of meeting even the 
closest and dearest friend with a " Get thee behind me, Satan," 
and this not once or twice, but from the beginning to the end 
of his career. This was the final temptation. To stand abso- 
lutely loyal to God, Jesus must stand alone. True, not all the 
extent of the rejection, desertion, and martyrdom could then be 
foreseen. But there in the wilderness, once for all, the die was 
cast. Last, but not least, Jesus proved himself the absolute indi- 
vidualist in conscience. He went forth from those forty days of 
solitary wrestling sure of the ideal he would uphold, unwavering 
in his confidence in God as to the means of its achievement, 
immovable in his clear-sighted resolution to yield not one jot to 
the prince of this world. 

And now the time of sowing is over, the voice of duty is 
calling him onward to the ultimate appeal at Jerusalem with its 
resultant martyrdom. How, then, can he better reveal to this 
faithful handful of followers what was and is his conception of 
the Messiahship than by lifting a corner of the veil from that 
preliminary struggle and victory? Well may we name it "the 
beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God;" for 
under this parable of the baptismal vision and the temptations 
lies Jesus' own interpretation of his Messianic consciousness. 



